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‘* Itremble for my country, when I reflect that God is just, 
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REVIEW OF THE HISTORY GF HAYTI. 
(Continued. ) 

States General summoned in France.—Sociely of Amis de Nvivs. 

—Declaration of rights.—Confused state of the Colony.— 


Decree of March 8th, 1190.—Colonial assembly meet at St. 
Marc.—Decree of 28th of May, 


The state of things in Europe had been such, during a 
long period, as to produce a political crisis, in the result of 
which a very considerable portion of the habitable globe 
has been direetly or indirectly interested. Intelligence of 
the commotions which agitated the French empire, and of 
the different transactions which began to excite the atten- 
tion of the almost universal world, reached the colonies, 
and produced corresponding emotions. The spirit of dis- 
cussion went forth, and awakened hopes of political altera- 
tion and improvement, even amongst those who seemed 
doomed to the bondage of perpetual servitude; while 
elicited those feelings, and reused into action those dor- 
mant capabilities, which made the despot tremble, and the 
oppressed exultin a consciousness of strength, and a know- 
ledge of right. At this period, the European revolution 
unlocked the door which the active benefactors of mankind 
have since united to throw wide open, inviting the chil- 
dren of slavery-to go forth into freedom, Reluctant sen- 
ates have heard the voice of sympathising nations, and in 
despite of interest and pride, have set their seal to the deed 
of emancipation. 

On the 27th of December, 1788, the court of France hav- 
ing come to the memorable determinatiou to summon the 
states general of the kingdom, resolved that the represen- 
tation of the tiers etat (or commons) should be equal to the 
sum of the representation of the other two orders, 

This measure operated with immediate effect in all the 
French colonies. The governor of the French part of 
Hayti at that period was M. Duchilleau, who was supposed 
secretly to favour the popular pretensions, and was there- 
fore allowed to continue in his government; but by at- 
tempting to prevent the parochial and provincial meetings 
{rom assembling, his proclamations were treated with con- 
tempt: the meetings were held, and resolutions passed de 
Claratory of the right of the colonists to send deputies to the 
states general. These being elécted to the number of eight 
teen, with ut any authority either from the French minis- 
ty or the colonial government, embarked for Frauce as !e- 
ga! representatives. 

About a month after the states general had declared them- 
Selves the national assembly, they arrived at Versailles; but 
their number being thought excessive, it was with some 
difficulty that six of them only were admitted to verify thei 
Powers, and assume their seat. 

A very Strong prejudice against the inhabitants of the su 
Bar islands, on account of the slavery of their negroes, pre- 
Yailed at this time io France; a prejudice which was dail) 
fomented and increased by invectives against despotism of 
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every kind: and the public indignation was excited against 
ine West India planters. This spirit of hostility produced « 
society, entitled mis des Noirs (Friends of the Blacks, ) 
which circulated their protests with such extraordinary 
zeal and rapidity, that their measures became the topics oi 
universal conversation. This society having secretly in 
view to subvert the ancient despotism of the French gov- 
ernment, loudly called for a general and immediate aboii- 
tion of the slave trade, and of the slavery which it sup- 
ported. 

Many of the mulattoes from Hayti, and the other French 
islands, were at this time resident in the French capital.— 
Some had been sent in early life for education: others were 
men of property, and persons of intelligence. With these 
people, the society of mis de Noirs formed an intimate 
connexion. Their personal appearance excited pity, and, 
co-operating with the spirit of the times, and the represen- 
tations of those who deeply sympathized upon principles of 
humanity with their condition, all ranks of people became 


_| clamorous against the white colonists, and their total anni- 


hilation was threatened. 

On the twentieth day cf August, the national assembly 
made their declaration of rights. One of the doctrines in 
particular, contained in this declaration, was calculated to 
destroy all subordination in the lower classes, that “all 
men are born, and continue free and equal as to their 
rights 3 and, accordingly, a general ferment prevailed 
among the French inhabitants of Hayti. Ali that had pass- 
ed in the mother country concerning the colonists, had 
been represented to them through the medium of party, 
and doubtless with a thousand circumstances of exaggera- 
tion and insult; and the French government, apprehensive 
that disorders of a very alarming nature might arise, issued 
orders to the governor general of Hayti, to convene the in- 
habitants for the purpose of forming a legislative assembly 
for the interior regulation. These orders, however, were 
anticipated. The inhabitants of the northern district had 
already constituted a provincial assembly at Cape Francois, 
and their example was followed in the western and south- 
erb provinces; to which were added parochial committees 
formed to maintain more immediate communications. 

They often differed greatly among themselves on many 
important questions, though all concurred in one opinion, 
the necessity of a full and speedy colonial representation; 
but they determined that if the king should not send out in- 
structions for such an assembly within three months, the 
colony should adopt it8 own measures. 

The mulattoes, during this period, aware of the favorable 
disposition of the French nation towards them, and incited 
by their brethren in the metropolis, determined instantly to 
claim the full benefit of the privileges, which were enjoy- 
ed by the whites. Large bodies of them appeared inairms, 
vut they were easily overpowered. It is said, that the pro- 
vincial assemblies were disposed to make concessions to 
the mulattoes themselves; but agaitgt/such of the whites as 
had taken any partin favor of the people of color, the rage 
of the populace knew.no limits. Hence M. Dabois, deputy 
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orocureur general, who had sought occasion to declaim 
publicly against the slavery of the negroes, was arrested by 
the northern assembly, but the governor interposed suc~- 
cesfully on his behalf. 

M. Ferrand de Beaudierre, a magistrate at Petit Goave, 
was however more unfortunate. The parochial committee 
committed him to prison; whence the mob took him by 
force, and in spite of the magistrates and municipality, put 
him to death. 

An order for convoking a general colonia! assembly was 
received in Hayti, from the king in January, 1790—~appoint- 
ing the central town of Leogane, in the western province, 
for the place of meeting. The instructions, however, being 
considered as inapplicable to the circumstances of the 
colony, were disapproved; and another plan of their own | 
ws adopted, changing both the place and time of meeting. 

Intelligence of the confused state of the colony was re- 
ceived in the mother country; and the planters of Martinico 
were said to be equally discontented and disaffected. Ap- 
prehensive of the island being likely to declare itself inde- 
pendent, the national assembly, on the eighth of March, 
1790, entered into the consideration of the subject; and af- 
ter a full discussion, a very large majority voted * That it 
never was the intention of the assembly to comprehend the 
interior government of the colonies in the constitution 
which they had framed fer the mother country, or to sud- 
ject them to laws which were incompatible with their lo- 
cal establishments, they therefore authorize the inhabitants 
of each colony to signify to the National Assembly their 
sentiments and wishes concerning that plan of interior le« 
gislation and commercial arrangement, which would be 
most conducive to their prosperity.” To this decree was 
added a declaration, ‘‘ That the National Assembly would 
not cause ap vation to be made, directly or indirectly, 
in any syste merce, in which the colonies were al- 
ready conce 

This decree, it is easy to imagine, occasioned among the 
people of color, and the society of Amis des Noirs, great 
agitation: it was interpreted as a tacit sanction of the slave 


trade; and it was.@iimm contendedgthat the National Assem- 
bly, by sng of the colonial constitutions 
to the colonis selves, had discharged them from their 
allegiance. 

The general assembly of Hayti, consisting of two bun- 
dred and thirteen members, twenty-four from the city of 
Cape Francois, from Port-au-Prince, and eight from 
Aux Cayes, met ixteenth of April, 1790, at St. Marc. 
Most of the othe ishes returned two representatives 
each. But theprovincial assemblies continued in the ex- 
ercise of their self*appointed functions. 

One of the first measures was to relieve the people of co- 
lor from the hardships to which they were subject under the 
military jurisdiction; so that in future ne greater duty was 
to be required of them ip the militia than from the whites. 
In the next place they preceeded to rectify some gross abu- 
ses which had prevailed in the courts of judicature, confi- 

























ning themselves, however, to such only as calied for ipme- 
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mediate redress, and chiefly to the great object of prepa- 
ring the plan for a new system of colonial government; 
which employed their deliberations til] the twenty-eighth 
of May. 

From M. Peynier, the present governor general, the ad- 
herents of the ancient despotism secretly derived encour- 
agement avd support; but while these persons opposed 
themselves to the new order of things, the Chevalier Mau- 
duit, colonel of the regiment of Port-au-Prince, arrived at 
St. Domingo;.and by his talents, dexterity, zeal, and ad- 
dress, soon acquired an ascendency over Peynier, and gov- 
erped the colony in his name. He saw that it was necessa- 
ry to prevent a coalition of interests between the colonial as- 

sembly, and the free people of color. He therefore pro- 
claimed himself the patron and protector of the mulattoes, 
and by his assiduity effectually gained over the entire body. 


If the planters had remained united among themselves, it 
seems probable that the tranquillity of the country would 
have been preserved; but the provincial assembly of the 
North, counteracted by all possible means, the proceedings 
of the general assembly at St. Marc. Appearances seems 
ed to indicate an approaching civil war, even before the 
plan for the new eonstitution was published. This was 
contained in the decree of the general colonial assembly of 
the twenty-eighth of May, which consisted of ten fuada- 
mental positions, which are preceded by an introductory 
discourse or preambje (as usual in the French decrees) 

“wherein, among other considerations, it is stated, as an 
acknowledged principle in the French constitution, that the 
right in the crown to confirm the acts of the legislature, is 


a prerogative, inherent and incommunicable. The articles 
are as follow:— 














1, The legislative authority, in every thing which re- 
Jates to the internal concerns of the colony (regime inte- 
rieur) is vested in the assembly of its representatives, which 
shall becalled ** The General Assembly of the French part of 
Hayti.” 

2. Noact of the legislative body, in what relates to the 
internal concerns of the colony, sha'l be considered as a 
law definitive, unless it be made by the representatives of the 
French part of Hayti, freely and legally chosen, and con- 
firmed by the king. 

3. In cases of urgent necessity, a legislative decree of 
the general assembly, in what relates to the internal con- 
cerns of the colony, shall be considered as a law provisional. 
In all such cases, the decree shall be notified forthwith to 
ihe governor general, who, within ten days after such no- 
tification, shall cause it to be published and enforced, or 
transmit to the general assembly his observations thereon. 


4. The necessity of the case on which the execution of 
such provisional decree ia to depend, shall be a separate 
question, and be carried in the affirmative by a majority of 
two-thirds of the general assembly; the names and numbers 
being taken down.—( Prise par V'appel nominal.) 

5. If the governor general shall send 
tions on any such decree, the same sha 
journals of the general assembly, wh then proceed 
to revise the decree, and eonsider the ons thereon, 
in three several sittings. The votes for confirming or an- 
nulling the deeree shall be given in the words Fes or No;— 
and a minute of the proceedings shall be signed by the mem- 
bers present, in which shall be e ated the votes on 
each side of the question; and if th rs a majority 
of two-thirds for confirming the decree, al] be immedi- 
ately enforced by the governor general. 


n his observa- 
ntered in the 










6. As every law ought to be founded on the consent of 
ch part of Hayt, 
oncerning com- 
mutual connexion 


muns,) and the 
decrees which the national assembly shall make in all such 


eases shall not be enf reed in the colony, wntil the general assem- 


those who are to be bound by it, the 
shall be allowed to propose regul 
mercial arrangements, and the syst 
(rapports commerciaur, et autres + 






bly shall have consented thereto. 


7. In cases of pressing necessity, the importation of arti- 
sles for the support of the inhabitants shall not be consid- 
ered a6 any breach in the system of commercial regulations! gers among us? 
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mitted to the revision of the governor general, under the 
same conditions and modifications as are prescribed in arti- 
cles three and five. 

8. Provided, also, that every legislative act of the gener- 
al assembly, executed provisionally, in cases of urgent ne- 
cessity, shall be transmitted forthwith for the royal sanc- 
tion. And if the king shali refuse his consent to any such 
act, its execution shall be suspended, as soon as the king’s 
refusal shall be legally notified to the general assembly. 

9. Anew general assembly shall be chosen every two 
years, and none of the members who have served in the 
former assembly shall be eligible in the new one. 

10. The general assembly ‘decree that the preceding ar- 
ticles, as forming part of the constitution of the French 
colony in Hayti, shall be immediately transmitted to France 
for the acceptance of the national assembly, and the king. 
They shall likewise be transmitted to all the parishes and 
districts of the colony, and be notified to the governor 
general,” 

Some of these articles are evidently irreconcileable to 
every just principle of colonial subordination: and the 
most prevalent opinion was, that a serious intention was 
entertained of declaring the colony an independent state, 
in :mitation of the English American provinces; and it was 
said that the colony was sold to the English at forty millions 
of livres. ( To be continued.) 
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REPORT ON SLAVERY. 
(Continued. ) 
And we should be culpable were we to forget 
that the children of Israel were taught humanity 
and mercy towards strangers dwelling among 
them. Exodus, xxin. 29. “Thou shalt not op- 
press a stranger, for ye know the heart of a stran- 
ger. seeing ye were strangers in the land of Egypt. 
—It is here clearly implied, that their bondage in 
Egypt, was such oppression as they were forbidden 
to exercise over others. But this, cruel and op- 
pressive as it was, was still consistent with the en- 
joying personal liberty, and not deserving the 
name of slavery when compared with the slavery 
of modern times. They dwelt by themselves in 
the laud of Goshen; had thew gardens, their flocks, 
and their berds; sat by the flesh pots, Sc. from 
which it is evident that their service was required 
by Pharaoh only in turns. While some part la- 
bored for him, another part were employed in pro- 
curing sustenance for their families and their 
flocks. It was the vassalage of the nation to a 
haughty despot, similar to what exists in Russia 
and some other modern countries—not the subjec- 
tion of individuals to particular masters. They 
therefore enjoyed many family blessings of which 
our poor African slaves are deprived; they had 
their own houses, husbands and wives dwelt to- 
gether; they had the privilege of worshipping God 
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of training up their children in the way wherein 
their sons and daughters, by giving them in lawful 


a way as they were not to oppress others. 


over our African strangers, 
of a stranger.” You krow how you sighed and 
groaned in Egypt, and how yeu complained of the 
unmercifulness of your treatment; see that you do 
not give similar causes of complaint to others.— 
If you should, you must stand condemned, your- 
selves being judges. Again, Lev. x1x. 8. 
a stranger sojourn with you in your land, ye shall 
not vex him. But the stranger that dwelleth with 
you, shall be as one born among you, and thou 
shalt love him as thyself, for ye were strangers in 








the land of tgypt.” Are not the Africans stran- 
Are they not strangers to ourci- 


between Ha) ts and France; provided that the decrees tobe vil institutions—are they notysojourners? This is 


made in such cases by the general assembly shall be sub-! not (heir own land—not one 


in their families, of exercising family government, 
they should go, and of preserving the chastity of 


marriage. But still they were oppressed in such 
Much 
more, then, they were not to exercise such a sys- 
tem of oppression over strangers,as is exercised 
“You know the heart 


“And if 








to be theirs in right to possess. And is it to love 
theni as ourselves,to keep them in durance—tg 
exact their toil, their labor, and the sweat of their 
brows, to promote our ease, and pride, and luxury, 
and agerandizement—and if they desert our ser. 
vice to advertise a reward to any person who wii] 
‘‘confine them in any jail till we get them again;” 
and when “we get them again,” to beat them—for 
what?—for doing nothing but what any man who 
has the spirit of aman, will confess he would doi; 
he was in their place, and think it no crime. [s 
this the way we love ourselves? 


In approaching the New Testament it may be 
proper to notice one general consideration. It js 
a fact at the present day, that where christianity 
prevails, and where the pure Gospel of Jesus 
Christ, and its pure ordinances, have the most com- 
manding influence over the hearts and minds of 
men; there, men have the most clear and correct 
idea of their unalienable rights, and personal, po- 
litical, civil, and religious liberty is enjoyed in the 
greatest perfection. It is a notorious fact, thatthe 
ranke of infidelity have furnished the only unblash- 
ing advocates for absvlute despotism. Is it pro- 
bable then, that a system which teaches men to un- 
derstand and apprecijate their natural, civil, and re- 
ligious rights—whicb nerves them to assert those 
rights, and which inspires them with an abhor- 
rence of every species of cruelty, oppression and 
despotism—is it possible, we say, that such a sys- 
tem can contain one word or one principle favora- 
ble to involuntary. uamerited, absolute, perpetual, 
and Lereditary servitude? 


That slavery is contrary to the tenor and spirit 
of the New Testament revelation, partakes so much 
of the nature of self evident truth, that he who finds 
himself engaged inthe proof of it, has little rea- 
son to felicitate himself; as he cannot help the con- 
viction, that labor might be spared had he not to 
contend with those powerful, heartless, and un- 
yielding opponents—the prejudices, passions, ané 
interests of men. We are taught to do unto oth- 
ers, as we would they should do unto us—to do 
good unto all men—to love our neighbor as our- 
selves—and a man is just so much of a christian 
and no more, than as he endeavors to conform to 
the spirit of these and similar precepts, in the 
whole of his life and intercourse with others. And 
how any person can persuade himself that slavery, 
which involves the tearing away of defenceless 
buman beings from their country and their kindred 
—separating parents and children, husbands and 
wives—trafficking in their souls and bodies, de- 
priving them of the fruits of their toil—robbing 
them of all their rights, even to the right of sleep- 
ing and eating at their own discretion—and entail- 
ing all their indignities and injuries on their chil- 
dren to all generations—and this not for any crime 
so much as alleged, nor for any provocation—bvt 
solely because we have the power to make them 
ministers to our cupidity; how any person, we sayy 
can persuade himself that this even looks like 
christianity, is a problem, which we beg to be ex 
cused from attempting to solve. Awake up com 
science, thou who once was called “that Divine 
Monitor in the breasts of men,” and let thy voice 
be heard! Say, are these the things which wé 
would have others to do to us? Is this the way 
do good to men? Is it thus we love ourselves? 


But if slavery be so great an evil, it may be ask- 
ed why did not our Saviour, seeing it existed in bis 
days, preach up the doctrine of emancipation? 
The answer is short. Hedid. Luke iv. 18> 
“The spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he 
hath anointed me to preach the Gospel to the poor: 
he hath sent me to heal the broken hearted, to 
preach deliverance to the captives, ani recovering 
of the sight to the blind, to set at liberty them that 
are bruised. To preach the acceptable year ° 
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the Lord.” Yes, but all this has a spiritual applt- 
cation, Granted. Spiritual blessings were main- 
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ly intended. The expressions are figurative of 
{he different kind; of misery in which mankind are 
involved by sin; but we know that such predictions 
and promises concerning him, though they held 
put spiritual blessings, received a literal fulfilment. 
He delivered the bodies of men from natural evil, 
he restored sight to the blind, hearing tv the deaf, 
&e. to illustrate his power and goodness, and to 
prove that he was the promised Spiritual benefac- 
tor. From analogy, then, we are authorized te 
conclude, that where it was predicted of him that 
his reign should bring deliverance to the captives. 
that this also was to receive a literal accomplish- 
ment. But during his personal ministry, he did 
not interfere his power and authority to set the 
captives free. A good reason can be assigned 
why he did not; and we are glad for the sake of 
our argument, that he did not. For we reason, 
that as we must look for the literal accomplish- 
ment of this also—and as we see nothing like its 
literal accomplishment in the bistory of his life 
and actions, it was reserved te be literally accom- 
plished by the influence of tne Gospel, and by - 
energies of that kingdom which he came to esta - 
lish in the church and in the hearts of men. Thus, 
this illustration of the Saviour’s power and good- 
ness—this species of proof, that he is the spiritual 
benefactor of men’s souls, is continual and grow- 
ing. Ut is really necessary that christianity should 
have some better method of exhibiting her proof 
that she is a blessing to the nations, than by lend- 
ine her assistance to rivet the chains of the cap- 
tive slave: Should she even keep her hands clear, 
but stand by.and look on with indifference, she 
justly becomes an object of suspicion. She has 
better proof to give, and she has given it. It is 
notieed asa fact by a host of christian historians 
and philosophers, that soon alter the twelfth cen- 
tury, that species of slavery which existed among 
the Greeks and Romans* was, by her influence, 
totally abolished in most christian countries.— 
“The merciful nature of the christian religion, 
says Erasmus, “has for the most part abolished the 
servitude of the ancients, leaving only some vesti- 
gesof it ina few kingdoms.” Noamount of cor- 
ruption, can completely quench the healing spirit 
of the Gospel. [f then the christian religion, not- 
withstanding all its corruptions in ihat age, still re- 
tained so much of its own proper power and spi- 
nit as to produce such a happy amelioration, in the 
condition of a degraded and injured portion of the 
human family; how powerfully should the pure 
Gospel of Christ influence its professors, to pro- 
claim and extend deliverence to the captive Afri- 
cans? For captives they are, and the children of 
captives, wantonly torn from the land of their fath- 
ers, and still retained in their captivity and sure 
bondage. 

But why did not the apostles of our Lord per- 
sonally condemn slavery? Answer another ques- 
tion—Why did they not condemn the profanation 
of the christian Sabbath? We have as good evi- 
dence that the one sin existed among the Chris- 
tians in their day as that the other did, viz: We 
havenothing but supposition in either case. But 
the sinfulness of profaning the sabbath would be 
learnt from the word of God in general, so that it 
was not necessary for them to deliver the mind of 
the Holy Ghost particularly on the subject. Very 
well, so could the sinfulness of slavery. But some- 
thing here has really been done. Paul classes 
man-stealers with whoremongers, liars, and perjur- 
edpersons. Now, although some men have been 
made slaves because they were taken captive in 
regular warfare, and the lawof nature has been 
said to sanction the practice, at least till the claim 
of the injured nation is satisfied—and although 
‘ome have been sold into slavery asthe punish- 
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*The slavery which grew out of the Feudal system ip 
Mer times, was a diflerent species, and contended for on 





ment of crimes; yet, the history of slavery from|tion of a country, andthe case will be found to be 
the days of Joseph down to the present day, proves | still more desperate. Finally it may be question- 
the greater number have been slaves, because “in-|ed whether we ought to wish to remove from a- 
deed they were stolen away from their own land.” | mongst us, if we could do it peaceably and easy- 
(Mark it well, Joseph “was stolen away” although | so large a portionof the working class. ‘The po- 
the Ishmaelites purchesed him, and paid a price for | nical condition of the blacks is certainly far from 
him.) It is in evidence before the world, that the| being what we could wish it; but such as they are, 
slaves which have been brought from Africa, with they are nevertheless industrious and useful la- 
the bare possibility of a few exceptions, have all| borers, and the southern states would, | apprehend, 
heen stolen away, or procured by _means, more |sufler not a little from the loss of them. ‘Ihe ex- 
flagiuously wicked.t| Now a defect in the original |pulsion of the Moors from Spain, and of tne Pre- 
title to a piece of property according to civil law] testants from France, for reasons not uulike those 
invalidates the title arising out of every subsequent} which are now urged for the removal of the blacks, 
transfer. A stolen horse, will never cease to be alhaye been commonly considered as among the 
stolen horse,though he should pass through a thou-| most impolitic measures that ever were adopted, 
saad hands. And the man who purchases bim,/and a similar result obtained by a special opera- 
knowing him to be stolen, becumes an accomplice tion ad hoc on the minds of the blacks, would be 
in the theft. And to purchase him, having good |just as impolitic, though somewhat less violent and 
reason to suspect that he was stolen, or not caring/odious, It is needless, however, to argue against 
whether or not, cannot be very different in the eye/the impolicy of a scheme, of which the accomplish- 
of the divine law. Tne application to the case in| ment is obviously and physically impossible. Our 
hand is easy. : daty, as respects the blacks, appears to be, in the 
t See evidence submitted to the British Parliament in oa aoe make them as happy as we can, in 
Clarkson‘s history of the abolition of the slave trade. cir present condition, and then to employ — 
sap oa 7 be ever os as them, 
sian nd gradaal process, to a higher one.— 
EUROPEAN COLONIES IN AMERICA. Of these senher one of the most important is, to 
discourage in every possible way, the idea that any 
thing can be effected immediately and at once, and 
the Colonization Society, however respectable from 
the high character of its members, and the purity 
of theirintentions, produces thus far, a great posi- 
It has sometimes been thought, that the vicinity | "ve evil; inasmuch as it keeps up in the public mind 
of one or more independent black states would be}®"!mpression, that the situation of the slaves can 
dangerous to the internal tranquility of our coun-|be violently and suddenly altered for the better, by 
try; but the experience of more than twenty years | this expedient of emigration. This opinion engen- 
in the case of the republic of Hayti, affords a prac-| ders a morbid and mistaken sentiment in regard to 
tical refutation of this opinion. There are even|the whole subject. Mr. King’s proposition in the 
some positive advantages attending this circum-| Senate is liable to the same objection. Ingthis, as in 
stance, of no small consequence. A flourishing|¢very other project, for political improvement, we 
and prosperous community of this description,|™ust assume and build upon the existing state of 
would naturally attract from amongst us the free|things. Improve the character of the blacks, and 
blacks who are found in the slave holding states to oo nee ee will come in due time without an ef- 
be troublesome members of society, and who would|fort; whereas, by a premature zeal for formal 
thus obtain abroad an open and inviting field of /€™@ncipation, you destroy the possibility of im- 
action. A natural drain of this kind would re-/prevement, and thereby defeat your own object.— 
move these persons from our territory much more| Lhe society may, perhaps, eflect some good by 
rapidly and effectually than the laborious and ex-| founding a colony on the coast of Africa, although 
pensive efforts of the Colonization Society, which,|¢¥en In this particular, its effects are liable to the 
however well meant, can hardiy produce any im-|$@me objection, which is made habitually with so 
portant results, counteracted as they are by all|™uch justice to those of our missionary institutione, 
the motives that ordinarily affect the human mind. that they employ Upon a distant and uncertain ob- 
The society invites the free blacks to quit a coun-|Ject, a part ofthe time, funds, and good will of the 
try where they are comfortably situated, and emi-|PUblic, for the whole of which there is an ample 
grate to another, where they are to encounter great|9CCupation at home. While, therefore, we express 
hardships, with no certain prospects for the future.| Ur sincere admiration of the honest zeal and gen- 
It is obvious that this must be from first to last a| ¢rous philanthropy of the members of this body, we 
forced proceeding; and the least difficulty about|™@y be allowed to wish that these most estimable 
it, (though this is not a siaall one,) is, that the so-| qualities may receive a different direction, and be 
ciety is under the necessity of defraying all the ex-|4evoted to some of the numerous objects of great 
penses of this unnatural emigration. In the other|®0d undoubted utility which our country offers in 
case, the emigration, being voluntary and sponta-| Such abundance. 
us, would of cours e xpense 
of ‘the vioita aier, po ort the effect a poherte Receplured Africans.—The African Repository informs us 
motives operating in the ordinary way, might be that the ship Norfolk, chartered by the United States Gov- 
expected to be rapid and extensive. How far the ernment to convey to Africa certain recaptured Africans, 
abovementioned society is likely to accomplish the delivered over to the disposal of the Executive by a recent 
farther object of removing the slave population it- decree of the Supreme Court, sailed a few days since from 
self from our soil, is with me a still more doubtful Savanna for Liberia. Dr. Todsen embarked in this vessel, 
question, than that of its success with the fvee|$ the Agent for Government. These Africans (about 130, 
blacks. When we consider the natural increase| ¥® believe,) constituted a majority of the whole number - 
that takes place among the slaves, amounting to captured some years ago, in the Gen. Ramirez. The re- 
not less than thirty or forty thousand a year, and |™sinder, are, by the decree of the Court, given up to the 
that the society have not yet made arrangements | Spanish claimants. It is painful to state, that by this de. 
for transporting annually to Africa more than three | cree, the families of three men, at least, have been sent to 
or four hundred persons, it is easy at least to see,| Africa, while they themselves are delivered over to the 
that their arrangements must be very much extend- | Spaoiards. Unless redeemed by the charities of the bu. 
ed before they will even begin to approach the! mane, they must remain forever separated from those to 
accomplishment of their purpose. Add to this,| whom they are bound by the strongest and tenderest ties. 
that a moderate and regular emigration has in ge-|By prompt exertions, so distressing a calamity, we trust, 








The following is the conclusion of a very interesting ar- 
ticle which recently appeared in the New-York “ Free- 
dom’s Journal.” We have not room for the whole of it, 
but what we here present tothe reader, will amply repay an 
attentive perusal.—Gen. U. Eman. 
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neral little or no tendency to diminish the popula-! will be prevented. 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


From the Alexandria Gazette. 

VIEWS OF THE BENEVOLENT SOCIETY OF ALEXAN- 
DRA FOR AMELIORATING AND IMPROVING THE CON- 
DITION OF THE PEOPLE OF COLOR. 

No. X. 
On the means of preparing Slaves for Emancipation 


The advantages that would result from prepar- 


MAN CIPATION. 
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molasses, to any twenty-five of his negroes, both 
men and women, who would undertake to hole 
for canes an acre per day, at about 9€} holes for 
each negro to the acre. ‘The whole gang were 
ready to undertake it; but only fifty of the volun- 
teers were accepted, and many among them were 
those who on much lighter oecasions had usually 
plead infirmily and inability; but the ground hay- 
ing been moist they holed twelve acres within six 





ing slaves, before their emancipation, for the en- 


joyment of liberty, will, we presume, be admitted | 


by all. The want of this preparation is one of the 
greatest obstacles to manumission in this country, | 
and probably at the present time prevents many 
patriotic and benevolent individuals from obeying 
the dictates of humanity and justice. It becomes 
therefore a subject of the most interesting inquiry 
to every lover of his country,and every advocate 
for the rights of man, what are the best means of 
attaining so desirable an end? In some of our last 
numbers we gave an accountof the laws which 
have been.enacted in South America and in St. 
Domingo for this parpose, and which have been 
attended with complete success; we now proceed 
to lay before the public, a concise history of an 
experiment made by the Honorable Joshua Steele, 
in the island of Barbadoes, between the years 1733 
and 1790. 

It appears that this gentleman lived several 
years in London, was Vice President of the Lon- 
don Society of Arts, Manufactures, and Com- 
merce, and was a person of talent and erudition.— 
He was proprietor of three estates in Barbadoes, 
which were entrusted to the management of a- 
gents; but the returns he received from them were 
so unsatisfactory, that he determined, though at 
the advanced age of eighty, to go there and atiend 
to wis affairs himself. He found soon after his ar- 
rival,that “there was something radically wrong in 
the management of his slaves, and he was desirous, 
as well for the sake of humanity as for bis own 
interest, to effect a change in it.” Instead of the 
system of arbitrary punishment and compulsory 
Jabor then in use,he determined to introduce a 
new system, in which the hope of reward should 
be the stimulus to exertion. “I took,” says he, 
“the whips and ail power of arbitrary punishment 
from all the overseers and their white servants, 
which occasioned my chief overseer to resign, and 
I soon dismissed al! his deputies, who could nol 
bear the loss of their whips; but at the same time, 
that a proper subordination and obedience to law- 
ful orders and duty should be preserved, I created 
amegistracy outofthe negroes themselves, and ap- 
pointed a court or jury of the elder negroes o7 
head men, for trial and punishment of all casual 
offences, (and these courts were always to be held 
in my presence, or in that of my new superintend- 
ent,) which court very soon grew respectable, Se- 
ven of these men being of the rank’ of drivers in 
their diflerent departments, were also constituted 
vulers as magistrates over all the gang, and were 
charged to see at all times that nothing should go 
wrong in the plantations, butthat on all necessary 
occasions tiey should assemble and consult to- 
gether how any such wrong should be immediately 
rectified; and [ made it known to all the gangs 
that the authority ef these rulers should supply the 
absence or vacancy of an overseer in all cases— 
they makang daily or occasienal reports of all oc- 
eurrences to the proprietor or his delegate, for his 
approbation or his orders.” 

He was so well satisfied with this experiment 
that the next year he went a step further, and 
“tried whether he could not obtain the labor of his 
negroes by voluntary means, instead of the old 
method by violence.” “Ona certain day he of- 
fered a pecuniary reward for holing canes, which 
is the mgst laborious operation in West Indian 
husbandry. He offered two penee half penny cur- 
rency (about three half pence ster'ing) per day. 


days with great ease, having had an hour, more 
or less, every evening,to spare; and the like ex- 
periment was repeated with the like success. But 
afterwards some of the same people being put, 
without premium, to weed on a loose cultivated 
soil,in the common manner, eighteen negroes did 
not do as much in a given time, as six had per- 
formed of the like sort of work afew days before, 
with the premium of two pence half penny.” 


“The next year he made similar experiments. — 
Success attended him again, and from this time 
task work or the voluntary system became the ge- 
neral practice of the estate.” 

A few years a:terwards he put into execution the 
remaining part of his plan, which was perhaps still 
more important than the foregoing, as it “allered 
the condition of the slaves themselves ” 

Itis remarked by Clarkson, that “Mr. Steel took 
ihe hint for the particular mode of improving the 
condition of his slaves, which we are going to de- 
scribe, from the practice of our Anglo-Saxon an- 
cestors in the days of Villianage, which he says 
was “the most wise and excellent mode of civiliz- 
irg savage slaves.” There were in those days 
three classes of villians. The first or lowest con- 
sisted of villians in gross, who were alienable at 
pleasure. ‘I'he second of villians regardent, were 
adscripti glebe, or attached as freehold property 
to the soil. And the third or last, of copyhbold 
bondmen, who had tenements of land for which 
they were bound to pay inservices. The villians 
first mentioned, or those of the lowest class, had 
all these gradations to passthrough, from the first 
into the second, and from the second into the third, 
before they could become free men. This was 
the plan from which Mr. Steel resolved to borrow 
when he formed his plan for changing the condi- 
tion of his slaves. Le did not, however, adopt it 
throughout, but chose out of it what he thought 
would be most suitable to his purpose, and left the 
rest. 

He erected his plantations into manors and re- 
gistered in the manor-book all his adult male slaves 
as copy-holders. He then gave to these separate 
tenements of lands which they were to occupy, and 
upon which they were to raise whatever they might 
think most advantageous to their support. ‘These 
tenements consisted of half an acre of plantable 
and productive land to each adult, a quantity sup- 
posed to be sufficient with industry, to furnish him 
and his family with provision and clothing. These 
tenements were made descendible to the heirs of 
the occupiers or copy-holders, that is to their chil- 
dren on the plantations; for no part of the succes- 
sion was to go out of the plantations to the issue 
of any foreign wife, or in case of no such heirs, 
Mhey were to fall to the lordto be regranted ac- 
cording to his discretion. It was also inscribed 
that any one of the copy-holders, who would not 
perform his services to the manor (the refractory 
and others) was to forfeit his tenement and his 
privileged rank and go back to villian in gross, and 
be subject to corporal punishment as before. 


“He put an annual rent upon each tenement, 
which he valued at so many days Jabor. He set 
arent also npon peisonal service,as cue by the 
copy-bolder to his n.aster in his former quality of 
slave, seeing that his master or predecessor had 
purchased a property in him, and this he valued in 
the same manner. He then added the two rents 





with the usual gliowance to bolers of a dram with 


together, making s0 many days work altogether, 
and eqtima ei them in the current money of the 


time. Having done this, ke fixed a daily wages 
or pay to be received by the copy-holders for the 
work which they were to do. hey were to work 
260 days in the year for him, and to have 48 days 
besides Sundays for themselves. He reduced these 
days’ work to current money. These wages he 
fixed at such a vate that “they should be more thag 
equivalent to the rent of their copy-holds. and the 
rent of their personal services when put together, 
in order to hold out to them an evident and pro- 
fitable incentive to their industry.” The copys 
holders were not te work for other masters with. 
out the leave of the lord. ‘They were to work ten 
hours per day. If they worked over and aboye 
that time, they were tebe paid for every boura 
tenth part of their daily wages, and they were also 
to forfeit a tenth part for every hour they were ab- 
sent or deficient in the work of the day.” A store 
was kept on the plantation, from which the copy. 
holders were furnished with all such clothing and 
provisions as they could not make or raise them. 
selves, the amount of which was charged to them 
at the lowest market price.. The hospital and 
medical attendance was continued at the expense 
of the proprietor.” “Such,” says Clarkson, “was 
the plan of Mr. Steele, and I have the pleasure of 
being able to announce that the result of it was 
highly satisfactory to himself. In the year 1878, 
when only the first part of it had been reduced to 
practice, he spoke of itthus: “A plantation,” says 
he, “of between seven and eight hundred acres has 
been governed by fixed laws and a negro-court for 
about live years with great success. In this plan- 
tation no overseer or white servant is allowed to 
lift his hand against a negro, nor can be arbitrarily 
order a punishment. Fixed laws and a courtor 


jury of their peers keep all in order without the 


ill efiect of sudcen and intemperate passions.— 
And in the year 1790, about a year alter the last 
part of his plan had been put to tuial, he says ina 
letter to Doctor Dickson—*My copy-holders have 
succeeded beyond my expectations.” This was 
his last letter to that gentleman, for be died in the 
beginning of the next year in the ninety-first year of 
his age. 

We are pleased to have it in our power to state 
that these changes not only contributed to the 
health and happiness of the negroes, but increas- 
ed the revenues of the estate three fold in the course 
of afew years. “Mr. Steel,” says his editor, Dr. 
Dickson, “saw that the negroes, like all other hu- 
man beings, were to be stimulated to permanent 
exertions only by a sense of their own interests in 
providing for their own wants and those of their 
offspring. He therefore tried rewards, which im- 
mediately roused the most indolent to exertion— 
His experiments ended in regular wages, which the 
industry he had excited among his whole gang, en- 
abled him to pay. Here was a natural, efficient, 
and profitable reciprocity of interests. Hus people 
became contented, his mind was freed from that 
perpetual vexation and that load of anxiety which 
age inseparable from the vulgar system, and im 
little more than four years the annual nett clear 
ance of his property was more than tripled.”— 
Again,in another part of the work, “Mr, Steel's 
plan may no doubt receive some improvements 
which his great age obliged him to decline—but it 
is perfect as far as it goes. To advance above three 
hundred field negroes, who had never before moved 
withoul the whip, to a state nearly resembling thal 
of contented, honest, and industrious serrants, and 
afier paying for theix labor, to triple in a fiw years 
the annual neat clearance of the estate—tiese | say 
were great achievments for an aged man, in 4? 
untried field of improvement, preoccupied by 
veteraie, vulgar prejudice.” 

“He has indeed accomplished all that was ré ally 
doubtful or difficult in the undertaking, avd per 








hape all that 1s at present desirable either for oR 
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was before only known to the learned as a theory, 


and to practical men as a paradox, that the paying 
of slaves for their labor does actually produce a 
very great profit to their owners.” 

The result of this experiment furnishes another 
pleasing evidence that the all-wise creator has 
inseperably united the interests and the duties of 


an. 

2 Although temporary gain may sometimes attend 
a dereliction from the path of duty, yet the expe- 
rience of every family, and the history of every 
nation, will prove that our true interest is promoted 
by doing “unto all men, as we would that they 
should do unto us.” 

The slave holder who wishes to provide for the 
welfare of his slaves, by preparing them for the 
enjoyment of freedom, is we believe frequently de- 
terred by imaginary difficulties—or at least by dif- 
ficulties that might be surmounted. He holds them 
in a state of extreme degradation—berelt of every 
incentive to. active exertion—all the springs of 
hope dried up—and ail the native energies of the 
soul benumbed with apathy. He is apt to imagine 
that the state of torpor in which he sees them, is 
the natural character of the African, instead of re- 
flecting that it is the result of the condition in 
which he is placed. Even the American citizen 
who boasts the highest privileges of freedom, might 
by a long coarse of drudgery and contumely, with- 
out intermission of labor,or hope of reward, be 
reduced to a state of degradation almost as low. 

“It was, says Wilberforce, “remarked by Mr. 
Dupuis the British Consul at Mogodore, that even 
the generality of European christians, after along 
captivity and severe treatment among the Arabs. 
appeared at first exceedingly stupid and insensible. 


“If,” he adds, “they have been any considerable 
time in slavery, they appear lost to reason and feel- 
ing; their spirits broken and their faculties sunk 
in a species of stupor, which 1am unable ade- 
quately to describe. They appear degraded even 
below the negro slave. The succession of hard- 
ships, without any protecling law to which they 
can appeal for any alleviation or redress, seems 
to destroy every spring of exertion or hope in 
their minds. They appear indifferent to every 
thing around them;—abject, servile, and brutish.” 


If then, such is the natural effect of slavery upon 
the human mind, let us no longer impute to the 
negro the fault of his degradation, while the blame 
more properly attaches to those of our own nation 
who have reduced him from the dignity of freedom, 
to bethe mere creature of another’s will. 

Let not the patriotic and the benevolent, wait 

for legislative enactments to improve the condition 
of theslave. In a popular government like our’s, 
every good work of this kind must originate with 
the wise and patriotic, and become in some fde- 
gree popular before the representatives of the peo- 
pie will venture to promote it. If some of those 
who hold slaves, and who feel an interest in the 
cause of liberty, would pursue a course similar to 
hat which we have just related as pursued by the 
Hon. Joshua Steele, inthe Island of Barbadoes, 
we have no doubt it would be equally successful 
inthis country. At the same time that the master’s 
interest would be promoted, the slave would be 
prepared for the enjoyment of liberty, and a class 
of emigrants for the colony at Liberia might thus 
be raised up, who would be useful cilizens in any 
eouitry, 

tis truly gratifying for us to be able to state that 
Wm. H. Fitzhugh, of Ravensworth, who owns a 
great number of slaves, is now endeavoring to im- 
preve their condition, and jas adopted a plan some- 
What similar to that above related, but even more 
liberal in its details. He has settled two families 
of his slaves ou small farms attached to the Ra- 
vensworth estate, which they are to cultivate as teu- 
nants. ‘They are to pay him a rént for the laud 
and for the stock farnished them, but nolhing for 





the hire of themselves. He keeps a regular ac- 
count with them, giving them credit for all the pro- 
ducts of their farms, and charging them with rent, 
and with such necessaries and comforts as they re- 
quire, which are always to be furnished by him, to 
prevent themfrom making an injudicious use of their 
money. ‘The balance of their earnings is to go to- 
wards the purchase of their freedom, or to be ap- 


propriated for setting out in the world the more de-} 


serving among them whom he intends to liberate. 
He furnishe: them with a team for ploughing when- 
ever they require it, for which he charges them a 
moderate hire, and he gives them credit for all the 
days work they do for him. 

ile informs us that the experiment has thus far 
been very satisfactory. ‘The first family has been 
sett!ed in this way about six months, during which 
time they have been unusually industrious, and have 
shown a laudable pride in keeping the farm in or- 
der. The second family has just been settled, and 
he intends to pursue the same course with others if 
he shall continue to be successful. We feel great 
hopes that this benevolent and patriotic enterprise 
will be crowned with success, and that it will en- 
courage others to “ go and do so likewise.” 
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5 The editor finding it necessary to leave home, fora 
short time, on business, hopes to be excused if the pages of 
this work do not exhibit quite as much variety as usual. He 
does not ex pect to be absent more than two or three weeks 

















It is with feelings of the most mortifying nature, that I 
finda number of typographical errors escaped notice in 
that part of the speech of Daniel Bryan, inserted last weck, 
It is to be attributed to an unusual burry in putting the pa- 
per to press. The publication of the speech will be sus- 
pended, until the accomplishment of the short journey 
which I have immediately in contemplation. It wil] then be 
laid before the readers of this \;ork, with the least possible 
delay. 

The favors of several correspondents will have to lay 
over, a short time. 





Some persons, in criticising the conduct of the managers 
of the institution at Nashoba, have very significantly asked 
whether the editor of this paper, or the members of the 
Anti-Slavery Society, entertain sentiments similar to theirs? 
The editor can answer, for himself, that he does not know 
enough of their sentiments, generally, to judge how far 
they may accord with hisown. He has no doubt thata 
difference of opinion exists in some particulars:—and the 
same may, unquestionably, be said for the members of the 
anti-slavery society. 

But why bas this question been propounded? Is the 
simple circumstance of publishing their proceedings, evi- 
dence of aunity of sentiment in all respects?—-If this doc- 
trine becomes prevalent, wo-betide our brethren of the 
type, who publish, without comment, the sentiments of 
monarchists, inquisitorial priests, and traitors to govern- 
ment! 
beries, murders, savage massacre’s, &c. &c. would they 
not be considered as justificators thereof? In short, the 
gentlemen who, in the plenitude of their wisdom, put such 


Indeed, should they give, as news, accounts of rob- 
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AMERICAN CONVENTION. 

The twentieth biennial stated meeting of the American 
Convention for promoting the Abolition of Slavery, &c. will 
be held at Philadelphia, on 34 day, (Tuesday,) the 2d of 
10th mo. (October,) next, at 10 o'clock, A.M. To which, 
the Abolition and Manumission Societies, not yet repre- 
sented, are invited to send Delegates. 

EDWIN P. ATLEE, Secretary. 

Phitadelphia, 1th mo. (July,) 31, 1827. 

N. B.—Printers of newspapers, throughout the Union, 
are respectfully requested to give the above notice a few 
insertions. 

EXTRACT FROM THE CONSTITUTION OF THE CONVENTION. 

‘* Article 2d. The Convention shall be composed of such 
representatives, as the respective Societies associated to 
protect the rights of free persons of color, or to promote 
the abolition of slavery within the United States, may think 
proper to appoint, provided that the number from any one 
society shall not exceed ten.” 


FOR THE GENIUS OF UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATION. 

Mr. Lwndy:—The well written, and no doubt well meant 
essay of ‘* Wilberforce,” may be objected to on one ground, 
at least; it does not discriminate—it affords no clue by 
which to distinguish between the owner, who retains slaves 
for bis own benefit, and him, who retains them from motives 
of kindness to them. On reading it, some thoughts were sug- 
gested to the writer of this, and though they may not be 
well arranged, nor well expressed, it is believed they are 
not altogether inappropriate. 

That a large proportion of the white population of the 
southern states, view the subject of slavery in a different 
light from those who oppose it, has never been questioned, 
by the most zealous advocates for emancipation. Nor has 
there been the expression of a wish, that slaves, who 
through Jaziness, intemperance, wickedness, or any other 


'| positive or negative disqualification, cannot have their cons 


dition thereby meliorated, ought to be freed; but these are 
admissions, that grow out of moral, and mental questions; 
and are, and always ought to be, kept distinct from the 
question of rights. Many men are now enjoying all the 
privileges of freemen, who, if we decide from the little 
benefit they render society, and the injury they do it, ought 
to be subjected to the control of wiser and better persons. 
That the proportion of this class of beings, is greater among 
slaves than freemen, is admitted, and the causes which pro- 
duce this extra ignorance and vice, are too obvious, and 
have too often been pointed out, to be here detailed—the 
word Slavery comprises them all. 

The “opinions” of the southern slaveholder, respecting 
what will promote his case, procure his juxury, and, ina 
word, supersede, on his part, the necessity of any exertion 
or care, to continue his present standing and secure the 
same to his posterity, must indeed be‘‘changed,” or ne 
must be changed, before he will ‘‘consent’’ to the enaciment 
of a law, ‘“thaving for its object the aodolition of slavery.” 
It is hardly to be believed that the opinion respecting moral 
right is that which requires a change in the persons aliuded 
to. Itiscertainly very proper to engage in “* ingenious and 
temperate discussion, te induce them to enter into measures 
for the extinction of the evil; nor can there be any objec- 
tion that the manner should be “conciliatory.”".—We may 
“respect the character and motives” of some who ‘pos. 
sess slaves,” without granting that the ‘largest part” of 
slave holders have ‘‘reconciled it to their consciences and 
are good men.” 

There is a vast difference between the views and wishes 
of men holding saves. S me hold them because they 
know not how to better the slaves condition, some 
because they are unwilling to lose the capital vested 
in them; and others prone by habit, to indulgence in eage 
and luxury, hold them to procure these for themselves. 

The first description would be willing to sacrifice their 
pecuniary interes(s, however great, on the ground that it is 
an interest with which power and not right invested them, 
if they could onl) see these victims of injustice benefitte I 
by the relinquis|:ment of their claims. Where the laws per- 





a construction on the conduct of editors, are informed that} 
ome, at least, of the fraternity enters his protest against it, | 


mit, these appropriate all the profits of their slaves labor, 
if they have no other means, to educating, and otherwise 
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qualifying them for members of soviety; aud as they be- 
come thus qualified to manage their own concerns, they 
find situations for them, and if such have not been able to 
complete the work io this correct way before they are called 
from their laudable exertions, they fee] it out of the power 
of their successors to perpetuate a bondage so repugnant to 
their own feelings—they cannot ‘reconcile siavery to their 
consciences” they are “‘good men.” 


Those who hold slaves without any reluctance, or unplea- 
sant feeling but what arises from the disapprobation of 
some, whose good opinion they wish to have; or because it 
is incompatible with their republican profession, or from 
dread of gear or remote insurrection, terminating in conse- 
quences fatal to themselves, or a terrible reverse of condi- 
tion in their posterity, have never “reconciled it to their 
consciences”—they have never consulted conscience, or 
they have refused to follow her dictates; and as the moral 
sense which is the prime mover to jusi and virtuous actions. 
is the same in all men, though the effects, or results which 
they produce, are not the same, they cannot be ‘‘ good 
men.”’ 


Now taking the owners of slaves one ata time, and this 
is the way to try them, can there be any difficulty in assign- 
ing each his proper place among the three descriptions here 
specified?—Every slaveholder who has paid any attention to 
the requisition of immutable right, must feel uneasy.—If 
he yields to that uneasiness, it will induce him to act, and 
the amount of his exertion is the criterion by which to 
judge of the obedience he yields to this just principle. If 
he does all he can to better the condition of his slaves while 
he lives, and leaves none behind him, he has yielded entire 
obedience. fhe has partially attended to this just princi- 
ple, in proportion to that practical attention has he been 
obedient. If he has done nothing, he has yielded no obedi- 
ence: and if, in addition to this, he has thrown barriers i 
the way of others, it is positive counteraction. . 


There is every difference between the mere slave holder, 
and the advocate of slavery. The first is willing to listen to, 
and give his support to avy proposition which is designed to 
assist in ridding the world safely, but effectually, of the 
evil. He does it upon the ground of principle, without re- 
gard to the interest or popularity connected toit. And 
though his disposition may not lead to great activity, ex- 
cept in performing his own part at home, he shews himself 
the uniform consistent opposer of the system, and only ex- 
tenuates where the work of emancipation. is progressing. 
He may differ from other just men, about the mode of effect- 
ing this great work, but he agrees with them about the ne- 
cessity of having it done in some way, and he evinces his 
sincerity by doing something. He knows, the admission that 
slavery is an evil, (for no man can make his heart and un- 
derstanding deceive him so far as to refuse an affirmative to 
“abstract question,”) has never done, and can never do, 
any good. The advocate of slavery, if he possesses any in- 
genuity, never asserts that slavery is right, he admits the 
‘abstract question” frankly.—But make a proposition to ar- 
rest it; he talks of owners rights and necessities. Suggest a 
plan which will eradicate it, without isterfeing materially 
with those rights; he starts difficulties. Propose another 
and another; he does the same, ad infinitum. While you 
are obviating his difficulties, he is confusing the subject, 
with the mutual attachments between owners and slaves, 
the intelligence and kindness of the one; the ignorance and 
ingratitude of the other; the improper use of those already 
free make of their rights, the ease and contentment of those 

in bondage; the great anxiety &c. &c. incident to the mas- 
ters situation, and he seldom fails to censure the Europe- 
ans sharply for bringing the negroes here, and right hearti- 
ly deprecates the slave trade. He is like the mother bird, 
who flutters in any direction to lead you away from her 
charge.—Look this way, that way, any way, but the right. 
There is one course that never ‘fails to unmask him:—pin 
him to the point of assigning a period after which no slave 
shall be born in his state, or the United Siates—if he is a mere 
slave holder he will unite with you, if he will not agree to 
this, he is a rank advocate—a well wisher to its perpetuation 
—all bis declaration te the contrary notwithstandins. 


ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY IN WASHINGTON. 

It will be recollected by the readers of this work, thata 
new Anti-Slavery Society was organized, a few months 
since in the city of Washington. Itis composed of citizens 
of different religious denominations, Methodists, Presbyte- 
rians, Quakers, &c. One of the hot-spurs from South Ca- 
rolina, in a debate on Miner’s resolutions, (1 think) said that 
it would be highly impreper to adopt measures for the abo- 
lition of slavery in that District, because the people, resi- 
dent there, had not asked it. He will not, I hope, have oc- 
casion to use similar lauguage at any future period. 

The following 1s copied from a Washington paper, of a 
recent date. 


A Society has been formed in this metropolis, the object 
of which is to protect the oppressed, ignorant, and innocent 
of the colored population. Atthe meeting, after adopting 
Constitution, and appointing their officers, the following pre- 
amble and resolutions were adopted, and ordered to be pub- 
lished : 

Whereas, the traffic in slaves has been carried on to such 
an extent, and willin all probaodility continue, so long as 
they are held in this degraded situation, #t becomes painful 
to the mind of the humane and feeling part of the communi- 
ty, to see the interruptions and breaches made in families, 
disgraceful to our character abroad and attended with pain 
and distress to them, asalso to all Christian and Republican 
principles; breaking up the matrimonial contract, which 
was instituted by Divine authority in the earliest age: not 
only the experience of all civilized nations have proven it to 
be indispensable to the general welfare, buf even the most 
rude and uncultivated, who, undisturbed in their natural 
right of self-government, have generally complied with its 
obligations. It not only violates this contract, but it preys 
upon the tenderest feelings of the human heart, it tears not 
only the husband from the wife, but the child from the pa- 
rent, and in fact, language cannot describe its wretched- 
ness, disturoing the harmeny and comfort of a portion of 
our fellow creatures. On the side of the prosecutors of this 
trade in human flesh, its tendency 1s to produce a hardened 
state of feeling; to benumb the sensibilities to right or 
wrong; to engender aristucratical principles, inconsistent 
with the spirit and temper of Republicanism, “ that all men 
are created equal, that they are endowed by their Creator 
with certaip unalienable rights:’’ and if our liberty were 
at the disposal of such characters, it would soon be no bet- 
ter than a shadow. Under this view, it behooves every indi- 
vidual not only for his own and his offspring, but the gene- 
ral welfare of this Republic, and the permanensy of that 
Constitution which secures him in his privileges, to use his 
utmost exertions in the emolition of the condition of 
slavery as far as the circumstances uuder which it is tole- 
rated will admit. 

Therefore, Resolved, That a Committee of five be appointed 
by this meeting, whose duty it shall be to report to this So- 
ciety, from time to time, such sales of slaves as are attend- 
ed with circumstances of a peculiarly distressing nature; 
and also to report the names of the persons making such 
sales in each case; and when any slave has entered into an 
agreement to purchase himself, his wife, or any of his chil- 
dren, &c. and has paid the stipulated sum, or any part there- 
of, and he or they have subsequently been sold, or unjustly 
retained in bondage, that they report such case or cases, 
with the circumstances attending them, together with the 
names of the parties, and when such reports are sanctioned 
by the Society, that it be the duty of the Secretary to keep 
a record of them. 

Resolved, That, although the members of this Society 
feel it their duty to inculcute the doctrine that no man hasa 
right to the labor and services of his fellow man, without an 
equivalent; yet, as slavery 1s sanctioned by the laws of the 
District in which we live, this Society cannot view with ap- 
probation any attempt by a member thereof, to induce any 
slave to elope, or in any manner to incite them to resistance 
or disobedience. 

The next meeting of the Society wil] be held at Mr. John 
McLeod’s Seminary, on Friday evening, the 3d of August, 
at seven o’clock, to which those disposed to join are re- 
pectfully invited to attend, and would be pleased to see some 
of our good citizens from each Ward. 

JOHN CHALMERS, 
JOHN McLEOD, 
JACOB JENNEY, 
MATHEW HINES, 
SAMUEL MYERS, 
Attest HENRY BARRON, Secretary. 
Washington City, Judy 31, 1817. 


CRENSHAW’S SLAVES—fgain! 

The following article published in the Frederick * Citi- 
zen,” a few weeks since, contains some excellent senti- 
ments; and also a few particulars relative to the emancipa- 
tion of those slaves, which have not been generally known. 


From the Citizen. 
The number of newspspers in Frederick, contrasted with 


Committee. 








JAY. 


the dearth of news in these “piping times,” generally in- 
sures publication to every event of public interest—l was 


a 


therefore surprised that Mr. Crenshaw and his party were 
not noticed in some of the papers of last week. 

Charles Crenshaw, a gentlemau of wealth, of Hanover 
county, Virginia, died about a year anda half since Jeayin 
it as his will that his slaves should be free. They dines 
about sixty in number, including some that had been left in 
the care of Mr. Crenshaw, by his sister Susanna Crenshaw 
who died several years since. By thie laws of Virginia, 
slaves can be manumitted only upon conditions that they 
leave the State. Therefore, that the negroes might avail 
themselves of the legacy of freedom which their master was 
pleased to leave them. Mr. Nathaniel C. Crenshaw, a ne. 
puew of the deceased, anda quaker gentleman, took upon 
himself the task of conducting them into the State of Penn- 
sylvania Mr. Crenshaw passed through the town with his 
colored charge week before Jast. His intention was to con- 
duct them to Lancaster County, and at this golden moment 
of opportunity, when the fields are ready for harvest, tg 
scatter them about, among the wealthy farmers of that 
fertile country. We hear much of the ‘* signs of the 
times’’—but a company of Afric’s long injured race, ex- 
ulting in new-born freedom, and under the kind guidance 
of a peaceful, unassuming, charitable quaker, to a land 
where the deep rooted principles of the illustrious William 
Penn will forever secure to them and their posterity, an 
exemption from future bondage, constituted’a sign of the 
times, far more important than any of the ‘‘signs” which re- 
late merely to the presidential election 
I stop not to dispute the point with those who instead of 
sending the negroes to Pennsylvania would send them to 
Africa, or those, who instead of sending them to Africa 
would send them to Hayti, or with those, who instead of 
sending them to Hayti, would settle them beyond the Rocky 
Mountains;—but I say to all, God speed. Let each plan be 
followed by those who have confidence in it. Unlike the 
conflicting plans of the Adamsites and Jacksonians, the 
different plans for the abolition of slavery clash not with 
each other, ** but well consist.’’ Indeed, it is perhaps desi- 
rable that all the different means which are spoken of 
should be resorted to the accomplishment of the same great 
object. Itis probably better that our African population 
should be distributed to different quarters, than that they 
should be concentrated to any one place. I am confident 
that a few thousand of the black population of Maryland 
would be useful laborers in some of the Northern States. 
where the negroes form so small a portion of the popula. 
tion that they have no opportunity to corrupt each other 
and to club together in societies of dissipation, dishonesty, 
and idleness. , 

Friend Crenshaw informed me that a large majority of 
the negroes he had in charge, were under thirty years of 
age, and were of remarkably good habits—that in taking 
them from Virginia, there had been no separation of fami- 
lies, and that there was not one in the whole number that 
did not come from choice. He also stated there were three 
or four who were quite aged, and on that account had been 
advised by him and others, to stay in Virginia and be ta- 
ken care of by the relations of their deceased master. But 
the old negroes said, “ if our children are going, Jet us go 
with them.” May the God who interposed in behalf of 
Moses and the nation he conducted from bondage, bless 
every judicious enterprize of emancipation, until universal 
liberty shall pervade the earth. Corron Matuer. 





New Pvsiication. Proposals have been issued by Wil- 
liam Goodel and James B. Yerrfngton, of Providence, R. I. 
for a new work, to be entitled the “ InreLLigencerR ANp In- 
vesTicator.” The following is extracted from the Pros- 
pectus. 

PROPOSALS 
For publishing in Prvidence, R. I. a weekly periodical work to 
be entitled the 


Intelligencer, and Investigator, 
(AXTRACT FROM THE PROSPECTUS.) 

In the InreLLiceNceR AND INVESTIGATOR We mean to re- 
cord facts and discuss principles. These will mutually illus- 
trate each other. Our plan will therefore include the usual 
amount of political and miscellaneous news. 

Our only appeal to the public, lies in the exhibition of 
these principles, and the interests they involve. If, in the 
present exigencies ef our country, this appea} is not heard, 
we have no more tosay. We cannot drag the car of party, 
nor of personal ambition. We will never consent to thrive 
by inflaming groundless jealousies, by flattering the vicious, 
or by courting the profligate. If the better part of commu- 
nity do not extend to us a support, we must do without any, 
To others we leave the task of casting “about fire brands, 
arrows, and deatb,’’ either “‘ in sport,” or for a livelihood. 
“ Truth and righteousness” is the motto of our flag, and we 
nail it to the mast-head content to sink or swim beneath it, 
as an all-wise Providence may determine 


§C > DANIEL RAYMOND is a candidate for the House 
of Delegates in the Legislature of Maryland, and will be 


strongly supported, by the voters of Baltimore, at the next 
election. 


JOHN S. TYSON is announced as a candidate for the 








Legislature of this State, at the egsuing election. 
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 *‘Black Wist. 


“ I could a tale rehearse, whose slightest word 
Would harrow up thy soul, freeze thy young blood.” 











GENIUS OF UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATION, 
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been confined, and thus employed for three years; in which 
time, many of his fellow creatures had passed through his 
hands, The shop-keepers were immediately arrested, tri- 
ed, and four ef therm executed—a fifth being concemned to 
perpetual imprisonment, 





2 
The following statements, illustrative of some of the 


fruits of slavery, are copied from southern papers. They 
mxst be believed—surely the people of the south will not 
teil lies of themselves, so blasting to their reputation as this 
narration is. 


Murders —An inquest was held, on the 18th ult. at the 
house of William Grace, in the county of Henrico, in the 
state of Virginia, on the body of a free colored man, Isaac 
Reed. The jury were unanimously of opinion, that he 
came to his death by the hands of William Grace, S, H. 
Whipple, aud D. Henderson, who had committed a series of 
acts of violence upen him, on the 16th and 17th ult. “Hav. 
ing carefully examined the body of the deceased, they found 
thereupon, stripes made by the lash of a cowhide, or lash 
of some kind; and also, that the deceased had a rope tied 
about his arms, a part of which extended across his throat 
to the lobe of each ear, leaving a strong impression on the 
neck, and causing the tongue to extend beyond the teeth, 
considerably swollen.” 

Another inquest was held in Richmond, on the 23d _ ult. 
on the body of a negro boy, about 12 or 14 years old, own- 
ed by Captain Carter. For some offence he had committed, 
his master ordered him to be tied up in the smoke house, 
which order was executed by a man servant. He placed 
the boy ona stool, with a rope tied loosely about his neck, 
attached toa beam. In the course of the morning the man 
had occasion to go twice into the smoke housé, when the 
boy intreated to be taken down. When Captain Carter 
thought the boy had been in confinement long enough, he 
requested his sister to go with him to the door and beg for 
his release, and that he would release him, apparently at 
her solicitation. They went to the door accordingly; but, 
upon opening it, found him off the chair, and lifeless — 
Medical aid was immediately called for, and unavailing ef- 
forts made to restore life. 


In copying theabove, the editor of the (N. ¥.) ** Commer- 
cial Advertiser” makes the following very just remarks: 


“ If such things are done in the green tree, what are we 
to look for in the dry ? If, in the enlightened state of Vir- 
gitiia, (where Mr. Coleman says the masters are peculiarly 
kind to their slaves, ) such attrocities are perpetrated, what 
shall we look for, still farther south? If, in the polishe 
and urbane society .f Richmond, monsters of this chara 
ter are suffered to mingle, what may We not expect to find 
in the comparatively rude and wild districts of Louisiana, 
Alabama and Georgia ?” 


Below, we have the ‘‘ cap-sheaf” of horrible depravity, 
though we place it at the foot of the shocking detail. It 
will be believed; for it is related of foreigners, and, of course, 
we are not very much interested in disbelieving it.—O, Sla- 
very ! to what inconsistencies, and hellish crimes, dost thou 
impel the human mind ! 


From the Fredericksburg Arena. 

We have another prime horror, with which to regale our 
readers—and would to Heaven the details of the transac- 
tion were matter of question. Butalas! for human nature, 
they are established by the decision of a court of justice; 
and of the truth of the story, there can be no possible doubt. 
We heard the particulars sometime since, from a highly 
respectable and meritorious officer of the United States’ 
Navy, who was at the time on the coast of Cuba, and we 
have now before us a letter confirming the story of our 
friend, from another gentleman of the navy, who was in 
Havana atthe time the affair transpired. From our recol- 
lection of the statement of our friend, as well as from the 
letter, we shall present to our readers a brief account of 
the heart-sickening story. 

In the summer of 1824, several of the citizens of Havana, 
missed many of their little negro children, and the impres- 
sion was general that they had been kidnapped, and sent to 
the plantations in the interior, The attention of the police 
Was called to the subject, but the vigilance of the constitu. 
ted authorities was not able to effect a discovery. 

A little negro girl was sent by her mistress to a cook 
Shop, at which were sold meat, pies, sausages, &c. remarka- 
bie for their delicacy. The shop had no rival in the city— 
it Was patronized by all classes of people—from the gov- 
ernor down to the soldier. 

The alarm was given on finding the girl did not return in 
due time—she was traced to the shop alluded to—and some 
gentlemen who had seen her enter deposed that she had not 
Come out. A guard was ordered to search the shop, and 
hopes were entertained that a nest of kidnappers was about 
to be discovered. Im searching the house. a trap door was 
found, through which the party descended in a long and 
gloomy vault, strewed with human bones. Jn this subterra- 
bean Golgotha, a miserable old negro was discovered chain- 
ed to a post, aud employed in chopping with cleavers the 
flesh of the unfortunate girl, preparatory to tts being served 
Up in the pastry, which had acquiesced for the shop so dis- 
tinguished a reputation. The old man stated, that he had 











Notices of Passing Gyents. 


“* The Herald of a noisy world.” 


FOREIGN. 

Greece.— Woeful news!—By the ship Ed. Ques- 
nel, Capt. Hawkins, which left Havre on the 16th, 
Paris papers to the 15th June are received, These 
papers bear melancholy tidings concerning the 
poor Grecks—two thousand five hundred of whom 
have been put to the sword! in a batt!e fought on the 
16th May. Humanity bleeds in beholding this 
miserable but heroic people slaughtered like dogs. 
The Greeks, it seems, had assembled 10,000 men 
for the relief of Athens. Four thousand had 
marched in the direction of Asomato, at the north of 
the Pyreus, for the purpose of attacking the Turks 
in the rear, who occupied a fortified position 
among the olive groves, while the other troops are 
to attack them in front. On the 4th, Kariakaka, 
commenced the attack on the Turks, and was killed 
with 300 of his men. On the 6th, an engagement 
took place between the Turks and those Greeks 
who had effected a landing from the fleet. Two 
thousand men, sent by Redchid Pacha, attacked 
them, and the defeat and slaughter of the Greeks 
was horrid. Out of 22 Philhellonists, 18 were kil- 
led. The total loss of the Greeks in killed was 
2,500 men. Lord @ochrane with difficulty suc- 
ceeded in taking on board the fleet the remnant of 
the army, and General Church, im rallying his 
troops, narrowly escaped being made prisoner. 
The expedition is said to have been well planned, 
and the defeat is attributed to the superiority of the 
Turkish cavalry. 

‘The Greeks, however, though defeated with great 
loss, still continued their efforts for the preserva- 
tion of Athens. At the receipt of the last intelli- 
gence, General Church stijl kept possession of the 
heights of Phaiermo with $,000 men, and on the 
16th of May, that is ten days after the defeat, the 
Acroplis held out. On the 13th, Lord Cochrane 
was scouring the Archipelago in search of rein- 
forcements. 

Extract of a private letter of the 11th ult. from 
Constantinople: “ The Marquis de Ribeaupierre 
has made known to the Reis Effendi, that evenif 
the other powers should abandon the intentions of 
interfering in the aflairs of Greece, the interven- 
tion of Russia would nevertheless take place. This 
declaration has made a deep impression on the 
Porte, and the important crisis is certainly at 
hand.” 

A gentleman from Batavia, (Java) informs us, 
that the strength of the insurgents is daily increas- 
ing and becoming more formidable on account of 
its unity. Reinforcements had arrived; but as yet 
nothing more than slight skirmishes had occurred. 
—The consequence of these disorders is, a total 
stagnation of all business in the island. 

Slave Trade.—This abominable traffic, we re- 
gret to find, is still prosecuted with energy from 
theisland of Cuba. By an arrival at Charleston 
we learn that—* a sclhuoner from the coast of Afri- 
‘a, With 250 negrocs, came to anchor about four 
leagues off ‘Trinidad de Cuba on the 29th June. 
She landed the negroes at night, and entered on 
the 31st ukder Dutch colours. She was despatch- 
ed from St. Jazo de Cuba—this is her third trip 
within a short time. She lost one hundred and ten 
on her passage.” 

The Sierra Leone Gazette, of the 9th Sept. on 
the authority of a correspondent, mentions a most 
attrocious act of barbarity on the part of a French 
slave Captain named Gilpin. This fellow bad car- 
ried off from the Gallinas, about six weeks before, 
25u slaves, whom he intended to introduce surrep- 
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titiously into Guadaloupe. He succeeded in land- 
ing the whole, except sixty-five, when, having ob- 
served a French cutter coming towards the vessel, 
he threw those sixty-five miserable beings over- 
board, in order to avoid a discovery of the traffic 
he had been carrying on! The Governor of Gua- 
dalope, it is added, gave orders to sieze the mur- 
derer, when the crime he had perpetrated was dis- 
covered by the dead bodies that were drifted ashore; 
_ he had sailed before the order could be execu- 
ted. 

Spain is going on “de pare, en pire,” really from 
bad to worse; and if there was, for either party, 
a bright side even in perspective, it is evident that 
rash measures would be resorted to for its attain- 
ment; but it would seem that the very misery and 
hopelessness of their situation, render the parties 
mutuaily quiescent—Nothing is added relative to 
the British ministry. 

The affairs of our South American neighbors 
wear an aspect threatening to renew civil eonvul- 
sion in all its violence. A letter from La Guayra, 
|dated 4th July, states that 7000 men are under 
arms near Guayaquil, determined to support the 
Constitution of Colombia urchanged. 

Colombia —The Philadelphia Gazette contains 
the following Proclamation of Bolivar, published 
at La Guayra on his departure for Carthagena, in 
the British frigate Druid. The spirit of this docu- 
ment is that of all his public declarations; and of 
the greater part of life. -May it prove that his late 
measures which have rendered him so much sus- 
peeted, be shown to have in fact arisen from senti- 
ments no less honorable. 

A letter dated La Guayra July 8th, says that in- 
formation has been received from Bogota, that the 
Congress have refused to accept Bolivar’s resigna- 
tion. 

_ PROCLAMATION. 
SIMON BOLIVAR, Liberator, President, &c. &e. 

Venezueleans.— Your suffrages called me to Co- 
lombia in order to use my services in re-establish- 
ing among you, order and union. My mogttpleas- 
ing duty was to devote mysel! to the country of my 
birth: —to destroy your enemies | have marched as 
far as the most distant provinces of America: all 
my actions have been directed to the liberty and 
glory of Venezuela, of Caracas. This preference - 
was just, and on that account I should avow it. IT 
have served Colombia and America, because your 
lot was tied to that of the rest of the hemisphere of 
Columbus. 

Do not imagine that I go from you with ambi- 
tious views. I do not proceed to other departments 
of the Republic, in order to increase the extent of 
my command, but to prevent the civil war by 
which they are devastated, from reaching you. As 
little do I covet the Presidency of Colombia, which 
is much envied by other Colombians. I promise 
you that as’soon asthe Grand Convention shall be 
assembled and exerts its beneficial power for your 
welfare, you will see me always in the land of my 
parents, my brothers, my friends, assisting you to 
alleviate the public calamities which we have suf- 
fered from war and revolution. 

Inhabitants of Caracas! Born a citizen of Ca- 
racas; my highest ambition will be to preserve that 
precious title; a private life aeeere will be my 
delight, my glory, and the revenge I expeet to take 
of my enemies. BOLIVAR. 

Head Quarters, Caracas, July 4, 1527. 


The Earl of Dalhoussie, Governor (:eneral of 
the Canadas, has caneelled the commissions of a 
|number of the militia officers of the upper province, 
for having taken a part in the proceedings of some 
late popular meetings. The officers are ordered 
tothe ranks. The editor of the Canadian Specta- 
tor talks rather sharply upon the occasion. 


Hob Printing, 
Neatly and promptly executed at this office, 
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Hitevarvy Department. 


“ It isthe gift of Poetry to hallow every place in which it 
moves; to breathe round nature an odour more exquisile than the 
perfume of the rose; and to shed over it a tint more magical than 
the blush of morning. 
ee 














Che Spells of Home, 


BY MRS. HEMANS. 


By the soft green light in the woody glade, 

On the banks of moss where thy chiidbood play’d, 
By the wav’ring tree thro’ which thine cye 

First look’d in love to the summer sky; 

By the dewy gleam, by the very breath, 

Of the primrose tufts in the green grass beneath, 
Upon tny heart there is laid a spell— 

Woly and precious—ob! guar. it well! 

By the sleepy ripple of the stream, 

Which hath lull’d thee into many a dream; 

By thé shiver of the ivy leaves 

To the wind of anorn, at thy casement eaves; 

By the bees’ deep murmer in the limes, 

By the music of the Sabbath chimes; 

By every sound of native shade, 

Stronger and dearer the spell is made. 


By the gathering round the winter hearth, 

When twilight called unto household mirth, 

By the fairy tale or the legend old 

In that ring of happy faces told; 

By the quiet hour when hearts unite’ - 

In the parting prayer, and the kind “‘zood night,” 
By the smiling eye and the loving sone, 

Over thy life has the spell been thrown. 


And bless the gift!—it has gentle might, 

A guardian power and a guiding light! 

It hath led the freeman forth to stand 

In the mountain battles on his land. 

It hat#®rought the wanderer o’er the seas, 
To die on the hilis of his own fresh breeze; 
And back to the gates of his father’s hall, 

It hath won the weeping prodigal. 


Yes ! when the heart in its pride would stray, 

From the loves of its guileless youth away; 

When the suliying breeze of the world would come 

O’er the flowers it bro’t from its childhood’s home; 

Think thou again of the woody glade 

And the sound by the rustling ivy made, 

Think of the tree at thy parents door, 

And the kindly spell shall we have once more. 

FROM THE NEW YORK MIRROR. 
A Webretw W5elonyp. 
'* Awake Psaltery and Harp, I mysclf will rise up early.” 

'* The Jewish Rabbis,” says the learned and ingenious 
Dr. Clarke, in commenting on the above passage in the 
Psalms, ‘ have a tradition that David keptevery night in 
his chamber a harp, which at a certain hour played of its 
own accord, and awakened the piots monarch t@his devo- 
tions. This bas been generally looked upon as @ fable: but 
I think it may appear probable, without being viewed in a 
miraculous Iight. A — tightly strung might have been 

‘hung up in the chamber till a breeze which usually rose at 
a particular hour of the night—such periodical winds are 
to be found in that climate—acting upon the strings, produ- 
«ec those dulcet, those heavenly tones, peculiar to the Eoli- 
an harp: and awakened the sleeping Psalmist.” 

This would certainly give a beautiful and poetical expla- 
nation to the text; and it is upon the supposed circumstan- 
ces that the ‘oliowing stanzas are found. I quote the com- 
meutator from memory, and may not give his precise words. 

The silence of the evening hour 

Now warns me to my couch of rest, 

Sweet visions, O, thou guardian power! 

Send down to cheer my slumbering breast. 


But first the heart that long has known 
My wakening touch be ready strung 
To swell devotion’s holiest tone, 
And by yon moonlight window hung. 


And when the midnight zephyrs rise, 
Along the trembling frame they’!) weep, 

Breathe «’er the chords their duicet sighs, 
And sottly break my tranquil sleep. 


I hear the strain—but still it seems 
A lingecing lay of visions fled, 


— 





As though my heaven exploring dreams 
Had left their music when they sped. 


Unearthly sweet the sounds appear, 
As if some spirit touched the strings, 
Or tuneful angels hovered near, 
And fanned them with their viewless wings. 


As if His quickning power, a soul 

Had breathed in every senseless wire, 
And bid spontaneous praises roll 

From ap untouched—a living lyre. 


It tells me of seraphic joys— 
It bids me to devotion rise, 

And mingle with its note my voice, 
To waft them to the listuing skies. 


Thus breathe thy spirit o’er each chord 
That swells within thy bosom strong, 
Aud I will sound thy praises, Lord, 
Till heavenly choirs approve the song. 


FROM THE ROCHESTER DAILY TELEGRAPH. 
‘* We call back, maid of Lutha, years that have rolled away.” 
OSSIAN. 
Yes, 1 remember her: I saw her first 
In the sweet pride of womanhood—the rose 
Of health, in young and dewy freshness, bloomed 
Upon her cheek, and from her dark blue eye 
The spirit of each new-born thought looked out 
In undisguised expression, and diffused 
Over her face its own pure loveliness! 
Oh! she was one of those for whom the earth seemed 
Even in summer beauty—flinty brows 
Melted to smiles, and hearts unwont to feel 
Softened to tenderness!—Where’er she moved 
Each eye looked gladness, and each voice 
In its best tones spoke welcome; and the world 
Was proud of her. Yet she, so loved, caressed, 
And followed, was all meekness—her whole heart 
A deep pure fount of blessing—such she was! 
A change came o'er her: the fell, blasting breath 
Of slander, like the Siroc, passed. Ere yet 
The sun had kissed away its dew, we saw 
The loveliest flower morn ever smiled on droop. 
Sorrow was wasting fast the springs of life. 
She was alone—pale, pale, but lovely still. 
Friends who bad looked but to her slightest smile 
For happiness, had long forsaken her! 
It was a summer’s eve—the sun had sunk 
Down from a golden sky, whence brightly streamed 
Far over wood and field a saffron light, 
That rested, like a lovely dream, on all 
The gilded landscape: the sweet breath of flowers 
Came on the silent air, stealing the soul 
Like ange} harpings heard in Eden’s bower, 
Or airs of Heaven cammissioned oft to soothe 
The mortal anguish of the dying saint! 
She looked with a mild sadness on the scene 
Fading like her—‘And I had hoped,” she said, 
‘*My evening sav would set in its full time 
Like this!” Oh world, thy visiiings of scorn 
Are fearful to the young and innocent heart. 
Sbe sank beneath them—and the pitying earth 
Whose gentle bosom never spurned a child 
Of sorrow, nor received a lovelier guest, 
Hath decked her grave with freshest green and flowers. 
v citientarenen siemaineateaitenieelen stmertemminaeel 


Vaviety. 


‘* Various: that the mind 
Of desultory man, studious of change, 
ind pleased with novelty, may be indulged.” 




















Men raised by Merit.—Dr. Franklin, who from 
a Journeyman Printer, became one of the greatest 
men in the civilized worid, and whose life, written 
by himself, is a beautiful illustration of what may 
be effected by industry and application. Wall, the 
improver of the Sicam Engine, and thereby the do- 
nor of one of the greatest gifts ever bestowed on 
the human race by man, was a mathematical in- 
strument maker, ‘in a very humble sphere. Wis 
labors have benefitted mankind to the extent of 
thousands of millions; and his own family, by up- 
wards of one million sterling. Sir Richard Ark- 
wright, the great improver of the Cotton Mill, was 
a common Barber. The great Dr. Hutton was a 
Coal Porter. Huddart, an eminent mathemati- 
cian and mechinist, and known from his improve- 
ments in the manufacture of cordage, was a Shoe 
maker. Brindly, a man brought forward by the 
Duke of Bridgewater, from the hambie condition 
of a common laborer, unable to read or write, be- 
came the greatest Civil Engineer of his day, for 
the construction of Canals.— Bramak was a com- 
mon Joiner, and established himself as a mechanist 


in London, where be become celebrated for his ya- 
rious inventions, among which his Hydrostatic 
Press, and his Locks, stand pre-eminent. Leslie 
who fills a professors chair in the University of 
Edinburgh, wasa common Shepherd Boy. Sieven- 
venson, who built the Light House on the Bellrock, 
(whichis dry only one or twice fur a few hours ia 
the year,) a work of great difficulty and merit, was 
a Tin Plate-worker. 


Greenland duels.—But there is one thing wich is the most 
singular of all, that they even decide their quarrels by singing 
and dancing, and call this a single combat. It one Green- 
lander imagines himself injured by another, he betrays not 
the least trace of vexation or wrath, much less of revenge; 
but. he composes a satirical poem; this he repeats so often 
with singing and dancing in the presence of his domestics, 
and especially the women, till they have all got it in their 
memory. Then he publishes a challenge every where, 
that he will fight a duel with his antagonist, not witha 
sword but a song.—The respondent betakes himself to the 
appointed place, and presents himself in the encircled the- 
atre. Then the accuser begins to sing his satire to the beat 
of the drum, and his party in the auditory back every line 
with the repeated amma aiah, and also sing every sentence 
with bim; and all this while he discharges so many taunting 
truths at his adversary that the audience have their fill of 
laughing. When he has sung out all his gall, the defendant 
steps forth, answers the accusation against him, and ridi- 
cules his antagonist in the same manner, all which is co- 
roborated with the united chorus of his party, and so the 
laugh changes sides. 

The plaintiff renews the assault, and tries to baffle hima 
s€cond time; in short he that maintains the last word, wins. 
the process and acquires aname, At such opportunities 


they can tell one another the truth very roundly and cut- 
tingly, only there must be no mixture of rudeness or pas- 
tion.—The whole body of beholders constitute the jury, 
and bestow the laurel, and afterwards the two parties arg 
the best friends. 
refined nations. 


This custom is recommended to more 
Crantz’s history of Greenland, vol. 1. 
- nn _—f 


EDWARD NEEDLES, ; 
Pariseuv ves Chaises, 


NO. 56, RUE DE HANOVER, 


fpFerique toutes sortes de Chaises plainees et ornees, pour 
nsportation, en gros et en detail. 
Baltimore, le 28 de Juillet, 1827. 
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WANTS A SITUATION, 


In a Ware Room, a Store House, or a Flour or Grocery Store. 

A young man of good habits, who can, if required, give 
satisfactory reference. A few lines, addressed to T. D. and 
left at this office, will meet with prompt attention. 


Baltimore, 7th mo. Vith, 1827. 2t. 








TO HAYTIAN EMIGRANTS. 


THE subscriber offers encouragement, as follows, to five 
or six industrious Farmers, who will settle on the Estate 
called the Grand Marre, twelve leagues (thirty-six miles) 
from Port-au-Prince, Hayti, where the climate is, gener- 
ally, very similar to the summer and autumn, in Maryland. 
The lands are productive, and easily cultivated. 


Conditions. 


Each man shall have Ten Acres of land, for the term of 
ten vears. The produce of the two first years shall be his 
own. All the produce of the eight remaining yeras shall be 
equally divided. The subscriber will furnish wholesomé 
ground provisions, until the emigrants can raise for them- 
selves, and house room. 

There is on said farm, twenty-five happy cultivators at 
present. A. AUDAIN. 

July, 2, 1721. 


— —_——-— 





i 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


OF THE 


GENIUS OF UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATION. 


The price of subscription is Taree DoLiars per annum, 
payable within six months of the time of subscribing.—but a full 
receipt will be given, if Two Doxiars ano Firry Cents be 
paid in advance. 

Subscriptions will not be received for less time than & 
year, out of the city of Baltimore; and the money must al- 
ways be paid in advance by distant subscribers, unless they 
communicate their names through the medium of an au- 
thorized Agent. The difficulty in collecting smal! sums,at- 
a distance, renders a strict adherence to this rule indispen- 
sably necessary. 

Subseribers will not be at liberty to withdraw their names, 
if they are in arrears. s 

The postage must be paid on all letters and communica- 
tions, received by the editor, through the Post-Office. — 

Address BENJAMIN LUNDW, Editor, 
South-East corner of Market and Gay Streets, Baltimore: 














